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cise ways figured out by Loria is far less clear, despite the mass of 
apparent evidence with which he seeks to substantiate his analyses. 
At many points his argument is desperately vague, saluting the 
reader's mind with a wavering image in place of a thought. How, 
for instance, the overvaluation of land, the process so dwelt upon 
in this last treatise, can bring to pass the exact results which Loria 
ascribes to it, the reviewer, after reading and re-reading the lengthy 
chapters devoted to the subject, quite fails to make out. But the 
worst case of the "wavering image is Loria's account of the re-origi- 
nation of free land, after capitalism has had its day and passed 
away. Here the author contrasts unfavorably with Henry George, 
whose plan for nationalizing the land through taxation, faulty as many 
may think it, is reason itself compared with the method by which 
Loria expects to see the same end effected. Lastly, supposing that 
the free-land millennium is attainable by the path which the author 
sees open, he ascribes to that economic stage of human history 
a static character, a finality, which is in entire disaccord with the 
dynamic thought of society advocated, or rather presupposed, by him 

everywhere else. „ „ 

E. Benj. Andrews. 

Chicago, III. 

The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty ; together with 
the Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by 
Captain John Graunt. Edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D., 
Cambridge, University Press, 1899. — 2 vols., xci, 700 pp. 

Students of the history of economics have long been aware that a 
comprehensive edition of the writings of Sir William Petty was being 
prepared by Professor Hull of Cornell University ; and the pre- 
liminary steps, in the shape of magazine articles and trial lists of 
bibliography, led them to expect a thoroughgoing piece of work. 
In this they have not been disappointed ; for we now have the first 
authoritative — and, it may be said, the definitive — edition of the 
collected essays in economics of one among the two or three really 
important writers of the seventeenth century. 

The work is prefaced by a series of introductions, one of which 
is devoted to a survey of Petty's life. This, as was to be expected, 
adds but little to the recent work of Fitzmaurice. Another section 
of the introduction deals with the life of Graunt and the question of 
his authorship of the " Natural and Political Observations upon the 
Bills of Mortality." This tract is printed in the volume, although 
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Professor Hull is careful to point out that it is not to be ascribed to 
Petty. The remaining sections of the introduction deal with Petty's 
letters and other manuscripts, Petty's economic writings in general 
and the bills of mortality. The body of the work is taken up with 
a reprint of the various essays. In each case the editor contributes 
a note, chiefly of a bibliographical character, on the monograph in 
question. The editorial footnotes are sparing, but almost always to 
the point, and testify to the wide acquaintance of the editor with 
the economic literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
An elaborate bibliography of the printed writings of Petty covers 
over twenty pages. The work closes with a list of books and manu- 
scripts used, together with an exceedingly full index. The volumes 
are beautifully printed, are well made, and will prove a welcome 
addition to the working library of every economist. 

E. R. A. Seligman. 

Municipal Monopolies. Edited by Edward W. Bemis. New 
York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1899. — vii, 691 pp. 

This is a collection of nine essays on various problems of munici- 
pal monopolies, four of which are contributed by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Bemis, two by Professor Parsons, and one each by Professor 
Commons, Dr. West and Mr. Baker. No attempt has been made to 
secure unity of treatment, or any appearance of proportion, in the 
discussion of the different topics. For example, two hundred and 
fifty pages are devoted to municipal electric lighting and only eighty 
pages to the problem of street railways ; while the method employed 
in one essay is elaborately statistical and in others chiefly narrative. 
This gives to the book an unfortunate appearance of loose construc- 
tion, which is all the more to be regretted because of the genuine 
merit of the work. In many cases the material is not new; but a 
great deal of matter has been brought within convenient compass, 
and the book is a valuable and welcome addition to the discussion 
of the most important problem of modern municipal government — 
for certainly the removal of the abuses and corruption connected 
with the control of municipal franchises deserves this name. Despite 
the difficulties of this problem, much light has been shed upon it in 
recent years. The old-fashioned sweeping opposition to the entry of 
the government into any industry has passed away, and at the same 
time blind faith in municipal ownership as a panacea has largely 
disappeared. It is now seen that the method of ownership or control 
forms a different problem for each city and each industry, and that 



